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MAP SHOWS KEY POINTS ON GUADAZ 





Next Year's Taxes 
Will Break Record 


Senate and House conferees quickly 
agreed on the largest tax bill in history. 
It was accepted by both houses, signed 
by the President. 

How Much? The law is expected to 
produce between six and eight billion 
dollars in additional revenue. Total 
direct taxes under all existing laws will 
be raised to about $25 billion a year. 
But Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau says the new taxes are “inade- 
quate.” He wants $6 billion more. 

Income Taxés. The normal individual 
income tax rate is raised from 4 to 6 
per cent. Personal exemptions have 
been lowered. Tacked on to the normal 
tax is a graduated surtax starting at 13 
per cent and rising to 82 per cent. In 
other words, the taxpayer will pay 19 
per cent on his first dollar of taxable 
income (after deductions for personal 
exemption, allowance for dependents 
and earned income exemption). 

The new law allows a deduction tor 
unusual medical expenses that are in 
excess of 5 per cent of net income. The 
deduction may not exceed $2,500. 

Vietory Tax. This is a tax of 5 per 
cent on individual incomes of more than 
$12 a week or $624 a year. It is in 
addition to the regular income tax. The 
Victory tax does not apply to 1942 
incomes. Beginning on January 1, 1943, 
it will be collected week by week (in- 
stead of at the end of the year). 

At the end of the year the married 
taxpayer will be permitted to claim a 
credit of 40 per cent of the tax, plus 
9 nt for each dependent, up to a 
maximum of $1,000. The single person's 
credit is 25 per cent or a maximum of 
$500. There are two ways of cashing in 
this credit. It can be used to pay debts 
or insurance premiums or to = 
war bonds. Or it can be saved up and 
collected after the war. 





Hut is Administration building of 
“Guadalcanal Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co.” “Board of Directors,” 
Marine communications experts, 
keep lines open from USO hut. 





Guadalcanal Awaits 
Japanese Onslaught 


American Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps planes are bombing newly-landed 
Japanese troops and supply dumps on 
Guadalcanal. But there ee been no 
major clashes between prone and 
American warships, although’ two 
American destroyers have been sunk. 
Both sides seem to be jockeying for 
position in preparation for what may be 
the decisive battle in the struggle for 
the southwestern Pacific. 

Importance of Guadalcanal. When 
the Japanese lost the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, last May, they were forced back to 
a line running through Lae (New 
Guinea), Rabaul (New Britain) and 
Buka and Bougainville (the northern- 
most of the Solomon Islands). There 
were a few Japanese on Guadalcanal, 
but not enough to be dangerous. 

In June, American patrol planes dis- 
covered that these gree were build- 
ing an air field. This changed the pic- 
ture. A Japanese air fleet based on 











Guadalcanal could flank New Guinea 
and threaten Allied supply lines be- 
tween the United States and Australia. 
It would push the Japanese spearhead 
hundreds of miles farther south. 

It was decided that Guadalcanal must 
be taken, and quickly. This tough job 
was entrusted to the U. S. Marines. 

Two Months’ Fight. The Japanese do 
not let go easily. In the past two 
months, two sea battles have been 
fought off Guadalcanal. The Japanese 
won the first, the United Nations the 
second, leaving the score about even. 
Between these sea engagements, the 
island was the scene of a doves running 
fight. Japanese and American patrols 
hunted each other through the jungle. 
American planes destroyed more 
250 Japanese pon and damaged or 
destroyed 40 ships. 

Suddenly the Japanese threw in 
larger forces than the Americans had ~ 
a or were prepared to handle. 
A large Japanese battle fleet is reported 
in the vicinity. While the Marines pre- 
pare to fight off Japanese land troops, 
a great sea or sea-air battle seems to 
in the making. 
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Coast Guard Adopts Jeep 


waterfront patrol. Our vital cargoes of war supplies bound for United Nations 
far-flung battle lines must be protected from sabotage while they await shipment. 





Harris & Ewing 
Jeeps are now used by Coast 
Guardsmen who go out on 





Government Tackles 
Manpower Problems 


Congress wasted no time getting 
down to work on the measure lowering 
the draft age from 20 to 18. After listen- 
ing to the opinions of Army leaders for 
two days, the Military Affairs Commit- 
tees of both houses approved the legis- 
lation. The House swiftly passed it, and 
the Senate was expected to follow suit. 

The President Window-Shops. The 
President discussed the whole problem 
of manpower, which includes workers 
for war industries, at a press conference. 
He indicated that when the younger 
men were drafted some of the older 
men in the Army might be given fur- 
loughs to go back to farm and factory. 

He also suggested that the produc- 
tion of luxury goods would have to be 
cut down still more in order to free 
workers for essential industries. He was 
tied up in traffic recently in a small 
town. This gave him a chance to 

store windows. Three-fourths of 
them were filled with luxury goods. 

McNutt Promises Action. Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, has promised that within 
two weeks he would produce a draft of 
a law to bring about full mobilization 
of the manpower of the nation for both 
penny and Army. This was necessary, 
he said, because there was already an 
acute shortage of all s of male labor 
in 40 major war production centers. 





Sumner Welles Gets 
Results in Chile 


Chile and Argentina were very indig- 
nant at first when Acting Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles rebuked them for 
hai boring Axis spies. When tempers had 
cooled they seemed to take the hint. 
Argentina issued a second statement on 
the “Welles episode” which was much 
more conciliatory than its first arrogant 
remarks. Chile did something about it. 

Isolationist Out. Foreign Minister 
Barros Jarpa led the isolationists in the 
Chilean Cabinet. Some of his colleagues 
who favored breaking relations with the 
Axis tried to force him to resign. After 
much wrangling, the whole Cabinet 
quit. When President“Rios announced 
his new Cabinet, the name of Ernesto 
Barros Jarpa was missing. 

The new Foreign Minister is Joaquin 
Fernandez, Chilean Ambassador to 
Uruguay. Although Fernandez is pro- 
democratic, he has supported Chile’s 
neutrality pelicy. When appointed, he 
said, “Chile will go to the limit, if ngc- 
essary, to safeguard this hemisphere.” 

What Do the Neighbors Think? For- 
merly all the Latin American countries 
rallied around any one of their number 
that had trouble with the United States. 
But not this time. Many Latin Amer- 
icans openly approved Mr. Welles’ re- 
marks. It was said in Costa Rica that 
they “have caused immense satisfaction 


Germans and Allies 





in democratic circles.” 


Close in on Dakar 


The Germans have been showing a 
great deal of interest lately in Dakar, 
Vichy-French port at the tip of the West 
African bulge. Radio stations in Berlin, 
Madrid and Paris predict an Allied 
attack on Dakar. These stations an- 
nounced recently that a French airman 
had been shot down off the African 
coast by a U. S. pursuit plane. An Allied 
fleet was said to be approaching Africa. 

Germans Already There? The Fight- 
ing French recently reported that Ger- 
man military experts, in the role of 
“technicians,” had arrived in Dakar. 
French women and children have been 
evacuated. Many French troops and 
planes, and Vichy’s best warships, are 
said to be there. 

Americans in Africa. The United 
States continues quietly but steadily to 
build up its forces in West Africa. An 
American expeditionary force has ar- 
rived in Monrovia, Liberia, to protect 
that country against the Axis. This is the 
nearest our troops have yet come to 
Dakar. Liberia could also be used as a 
base from which to attack Nazi sub- 
marine “wolf packs” which have shifted 
their operations from United States 
coastal waters to Africa and the south 
Atlantic. 

Other American and United Nations 
forces are in Gambia, Sierra Leone, the 
Belgian Congo and French Equatorial 
Africa. These armies are in a position to 
strike at Dakar and at all the Vichy 
territory in west Africa. Allied occupa- 
tion of all west Africa would expose 
Marshal Rommel’s Axis army in Egypt 
to an attack from the rear. 

The Black Republic. Liberia is the 
only completely independent country in 
Africa. It was founded in 1822 by the 
American Colonization Society as a 
home for freed American slaves, and 
became an independent republic in 
1847. Its constitution and flag are 
modeled on those of the United States, 
and its capital, Monrovia, was named 
for President James Monroe. 

Liberia is a little larger than the state 
of Ohio. Five-sixths of it is covered with 
dense tropical forests. Here live the na- 
tive African savages who make up most 
of the population of two million. There 
are only about 12,000 descendants of 
American slaves in Liberia. These Ne- 
groes share the coastal area with about 
30,000 natives. 

Liberia’s chief economic activity is 
the million-acre Firestone Rubber Com- 
pany plantation. 

The United States has several times 
helped Liberia in its political and finan- 
cial difficulties. We Ste always been 
regarded as protectors of the country. 
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Rain Bogs Down Nazi 
Drive on Stalingrad 


After a few days’ lull, the Germans 
renewed their assaults on Stalingrad. 
For several days they forged ahead, and 
the city seemed again to be in peril. 
But their gains were yards, not miles, 
and they soon bogged down. The weak- 
ening of the Nazi assault was implied 
in the Russian communiques. They used 
to tell of thousands of Nazis killed and 
scores of tanks wrecked every day. Now 
they reported 150 Germans killed in one 
sector, and two tanks destroyed in an- 
other. 

One factor that slowed up the Ger- 
mans may have been the winter rain 
which was drenching the area. But 
heavy Russian reinforcements were said 
to have arrived. 

Winter snows were beginning to fall 
on the northern fronts. It was certain 
now that the Nazi legions would have 
to spend another winter on the eastern 
front 

Winter Problems. The coming of win- 
ter will bring many problems to both 
Russians and Huge Red 
Armies will have to be maintained in 
the field. They will need food and 
equipment. But the Germans hold 40 
to 45 per cent of Russia’s grain-produc- 
ing land. And Hitler has occupied in- 
dustrial areas which produced between 
25 and 50 per cent of Russia’s war 
machines at the beginning of the war. 

And by reaching the Volga at Stalin- 
grad the Nazis have cut one of the most 

| important routes by which supplies from 
ptheir allies can get to the Russians. 
© German supply problems will also be 
femendous,' for the supply lines of the 
Nazis are 300 to 400 miles longer this 
Year than they were last winter. 


Germans. 














OW! Evaluates U.S. 
Plane Performances 


How good are American planes? This 
question is answered in a 10,000-word 
report issued by the Office of War In- 
formation. 

Not All Good, Not All Bad. American 
planes are not all good, neither are they 
all bad, says this balanced report. It 
makes the important point that fighting 
ooaste are highly specialized. It is there- 
ore unfair to expect a plane to do some- 
thing it was never intended to do. Our 
P-40 and Bell Airacobra fighters, for ex- 
ample, have done well in low-altitude 
fighting in Russia and Africa. They were 
not meant for high-altitude work. 

Pacific Report. In the Pacific our 
planes are somewhat better than those 
of the Japanese. But most of our great 
air victories in that region are due to 
the greater skill of our es 

Bombers the Best. The Army’s four- 
motored bombers are the best in the 
world. The performances of the Flying 
Fortresses (Boeing B-17) over Europe 
have exceeded anything that was hoped 
for. 

“The best the public can expect,” the 
report concludes, “is that on the average 
the equipment of the Allied air forces 
should be superior to the equipment of 
the enemy.” 





Admiralty Reports 


530 U-Boals Bagged =— 


The British and United States navies 
have sunk or damaged more than 530 
German, Italian and Japanese sub- 
marines in the never-ending battle to 
keep United Nations sea lanes open, 
according to A. V. Alexander, Britain’s 
First Lord of the Admiralty. (The Ger- 
mans lost 216 undersea boats during 
World War I.) This is an average of 
three U-boats sunk or damaged every 
week. And it does not inclade subs 
destroyed by American and British army 
planes in coastal waters. 

Worst Over. Mr. Alexander's report 
on the war at sea was fairly optimistic. 
The worst was over, he indicated. The 
navies of the United Nations were 
slowly gaining the upper hand. But he 
warned that the Axis would step up its 
attacks on Allied communications as 
more Allied troops and supplies began 
to flow by sea to the battlefronts. 

Early in September, Prime Minister 
Churchill told the House of Commons 
that he did not believe U-boats were 
being sunk as fast as they were being 
built. 

Sub Situation. It is believed in Lon- 
don that the Germans have between 75 
and 100 submarines at sea all the time, 
and as many in port being overhauled. 








Junior Specialist Corps 


Press Asan. 


Five top-ranking science students of 
Yonkers, N. Y., High School help re- 


lieve manpower shortage in Alexander Smith Carpet Co. They work three hours 
every day checking materials for armed forces. Photo, Harold Lakin testing wool. 
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Map shows offices that will be filled in this year’s elections. See article on page 7 
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Hepburn Quits 
As Ontario Premier 


Premier Mitchell F. Hepburn of the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, has re- 
signed. His place is being taken by 
Attorney General Gordon Conant. 

Stormy Petrel. Colorful “Mitch” Hep- 
burn has been a storm center of Cana- 
dian politics ever since a Liberal land- 
slide made him Premier in 1934. His 
caustic tongue has several times brought 
him into conflict with the Dominion 
Government, and he has figured in one 
or two international incidents. 

Mr. Hepburn described himself as 
being “well to the left,” and one of his 
first political fights was a “battle with 
the ‘money barons’” over hydroelectric 
power. But he has not spared the leftists 
either. He has been quarreling with the 
CIO unions in Ontario éver since 1937. 
He called the CIO a “racket,” and an 
obstacle to the war effort. 

_Although W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Premier of Canada, is also a Liberal, 
Mr. Hepburn has never hesitated to 
attack him. He has been a persistent 
critic of the national government’s war 

licies, and he once accused Mr. Mac- 
enzie King of “never having done his 
duty to his country and never will.” 

Mr. Hepburn was read out of the 
National Liber=] nertv early this year by 


a caucus of the Ontario members of the 
House of Commons. He started a new 
quarrel with the party shortly before his 
resignation. He attacked the party's 
treatment of Tim Buck and other Com- 
munist leaders who had surrendered to 
face internment. Mr. Hepburn wanted 
the Government to release them, and to 
lift the ban on the Communist party. 

The New Premier. Mr. Conant gen- 
erally supported Mr. Hepburn’s policies. 
He was rebuked by Secretary of State 
Hull in April, 1940, when he urged 
Canadians to “do everything within our 
power to enlist the active support of the 
United States” in the war. 


























Philadelphia Inquirer 


How Firm a Foundation? 


Smuts Calls Empire 
To the Offensive 


Britain heard a new call to arms on 
the anniversary of Nelson’s victory in 
the Battle of Trafalgar (October 21). 
It was sounded by Premier Jan Chris- 
tiaan Smuts of South Africa, in an ad- 
dress to 1,000 members of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. 

It was only natural that the well- 
prepared Axis powers should win at 
first, Marshal Smuts declared. But now 
the defensive phase of the war had 
passed for the United Nations, and the 
day of the offensive had dawned. 

The Nazis armies are “bleeding to 
death in Russia,” the Empire leader 
asserted. “The appalling blood-letting 
which is necessary for Hitler’s ultimate 
defeat is being administered by the Rus- 
sians, and they alone can do it.” 

But Russia must not bear “more than 
her share of the common burden,” he 
said. “Once the time has come to take 
the offensive and strike while the iron 
is hot, it would be folly to delay.” 

Non-members are not allowed to 
speak in the Houses of Parliament. 
Marshal Smuts addressed the members 
in another hall. He was escorted to the 
rostrum by Mr. Churchill and former 
Premier David Lloyd George, his com- 
 rades-in-arms in World War I. 
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_is Democratic candidate in Michigan. 


"The ‘O#-Year 
ELECTIONS 


HIS year’s November elections have 
| hovered like an uneasy shadow 

over Washington during recent 
weeks. It’s an “off year,” and never was 
yoter apathy more obvious. More than 
50 million people have voted when 
President Roosevelt was running. This 
year only 30 million are registered to 
cast their ballots on November 3. The 
yoters want to get on with the war and 
they just arent greatly interested in 
1942 politics. 

Several governorships are at issue 
where the stakes are larger than the 
sole question of who shall be Governor. 
The outstanding campaign in this con- 
nection is in New York where the shape 
of things to come in the 1944 Presiden- 
tial election may be partially indicated 
in the between Republican 
Dewey and Democrat Bennett. There is 
a third candidate—American Labor 
Party's Dean Alfange—but he is not 
given a glimmer of a chance by political 
experts Alfange’s vote will probably dip 
into the Democratic totals and thus his 
candidacy is an indirect help to Dewey. 

Right now the betting odds are defi- 
nitely in Dewey’s favor. But Mr. Ben- 
nett’s camapign is being handled by the 
most astute politician—next to the Pres- 
ident himself—in the United States. That 
man is James A. Farley. Mr. Farley has 
yet to lose an election—even though he 
has yet to be a candidiate for public 
office 

The New York campaign is a battle 
for control of the big state delegation to 
the 1944 Democratic Convention (94 
votes). If Bennett wins, Mr. Farley will 
have first say as to New York’s choice 
for a White House candidate. If Bennett 
is defeated, Mr. Farley will fade with 
him, and Mr. Roosevelt—who favored 
Senator Mead over Bennett for the nom- 
will be the boss. 

On the Republican side, if Mr. 
Dewey should become Governor he will 
go to the Republican Convention a year 
from next June with a decided edge on 
securing the Presidential nomination 
which Wendell Willkie wangled away 
from him two years ago. 

Out in California, Democratic Gov- 
emor Olson is making a bid for re-elec- 
tion against crusading Republican Attor- 
ney General Earl Warren. Warren is 


contest 


Senator Prentiss Brown (right) and 
Senator Alben Barkley on day anti- 
inflation bill passed Senate. Brown 
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By Creighton J. Hill 
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waging an aggressive campaign, and un- 
less organized labor rallies behind Olson 
in a remarkable eleventh-hour fashion, 
there is likely to™be a pro-Republican 
upset in California. This will bring to 
the fore in Warren a man who may 
prove to be one of the new leaders of 
the Republican party throughout the 
country. 

In Michigan, Senator Prentiss Brown 
is the Democratic candidate for re-elec- 
tion against Judge Homer Ferguson, the 
Republican nominee, who gained a 
notable primaries victory over Gerald 
L. K. Smith. Smith is the one-time po- 
litical lieutenant of the late Huey Long 
and is generally regarded as a danger- 
ous demagogue. Hence, in Smith’s de- 
feat the Michigan voters have already 
accomplished a creditable job. Both 
Brown and Ferguson are good men, 
with the odds favoring Brown’s re-elec- 
tion. He led the fight in behalf of the 
President’s anti-inflation bill last month 
with much political courage and has es- 
tablished himself as one of the real lead- 
ers in the upper branch. 

His host of friends finally prevailed 


upon Senator Norris of Nebraska to 


change his mind about resigning, and so 
the eighty-year-old (next March) Grand 
Old Man of the Senate will make the 
fight once more. He is now in his 39th 
consecutive year of service in Congress, 
House and Senate combined. He is an 
Independent, formerly a Republican, 
renowned for his sincere and honest 
liberalism. He is up against sizable op- 
position, but Washington observers are 
wagering he will defeat both Wherry, 
Republican, and May, Democrat. 

In Massachusetts, young Republican 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge is meeting 
real opposition in Democratic Congress- 
man Joseph E. Casey, who has the Ad- 
ministration’s blessing and is waging a 
stout fight to unseat Lodge, who is a 
former_ isolationist, but has supported 
the war strongly since Pearl Harbor. 

In Illinois, as in Massachusetts, a 
Democratic Congressman is challenging 
the seat of a Republican Senator. Repre- 
sentative Ray McKeough (Democrat) 
of Chicago is making a vigorous cam- 
paign against Senator C. Wayland 
(Curly) Brooks. McKeough will win a 
sizable majority in Chicago, the key city 
of the state—but most experts doubt it 
will be sufficient to overcome the large 
majority Senator Brooks will secure out- 
side of Cook County. Senator Brooks 
has the support of the violently anti- 
Administration Chicago Tribune. 
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By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visvolized History Series 


S THE war enters its fourth winter, 

A: the problem of maintaining sup- 

fines deepens for both sides. 

Da he t hours are fewer. Snow, ice 

af cold take their toll of men and 
machines. 

The British Empire and the United 
States are fighting this war along exte- 
rior lines of communication. They must 
send ever-increasing numbers of troops 
and quantities of materials across thou- 
sands of miles of open water. 

Until the Russian campaign, Ger- 
many’s central position on the Euro- 
pean continent gave her a great ad- 
vantage. The Nazis were able to strike 
with overwhelming force against Po- 
land, the Low Countries, France, and 
the Balkans because they moved along 
short, interior, land lines of communi- 
cation. In Russia, the German invaders 
are fighting hundreds of miles from thei 
bases of supply. Their transportation 
system has already been weakened by 

e heavy demands of three years of 
warfare. 


Lack of Supplies Defeated Hannibal 


Hannibal, the Carthaginian general 
who invaded Italy in 218 B.C., at first 
achieved dazzling successes. He de- 
feated one Roman army after another 
and laid waste the countryside. But 
since Rome controlled the seas around 
Italy, Hannibal's only means of com- 
munication with Carthage (in North 
Africa) was by way of Spain. The 
Romans realized the importance of dis- 
rupting their foe’s long supply line and 
kept a strong army in Spain. It proved 
impossible for the Carthaginians to ob- 
tain the catapults and other machines 
they needed to lay siege to Rome. 

After ten years of fighting in Italy. 
Hannibal was badly in need of rein- 
forcements. His brother Hasdrubal led 
an army over the Pyrenees and the 

. The Romans intercepted this force 

destroyed it. From that day, until 
he was recalled to C arthage, Hannibal 
was on the defensive in Italy. 

The far-reaching conquests of Gen- 
ghis Khan in the 13th century were 
made possible because the Mongols 
solved the problem of supply. Their 


armies consisted entirely of cavalry. 


This insured rapidity of movement. 
Each Mongol warrior was equipped 
with four or five horses which ro rode 
alternately. He carried with him smoked 
meat and dried milk curds. As far as 
possible, the Mongol horsemen lived off 
the country. When provisions became 
short, the spare horses could be slaugh- 
tered for food. 

In our own Revolutionary War the 
British campaign of 1777 collapsed 
largely because of Burgoyne’s inability 
to maintain communications through 
a wilderness. Burgoyne left Canada with 
a well-equipped army of 8,000 men, 
to seek a junction with Howe some- 
where on the Hudson River. All went 
well so long as he was able to use Lake 
Champlain for ferrying supplies. But 
when Burgoyne plunged into the wilder- 
ness south of the lake he ran into dis- 
aster. The patriots filtered through to 
his rear, cut his communications, and 
captured the provisions intended for 
his troops. When Burgoyne finally sur- 
rendered at Saratoga, his men were 
without bread. 


Communications and Confederacy 


The invention of the railroad simpli- 
fied the supply problem of attacking 
armies in later wars. The system of 
East-West railway lines enabled the 
North to draw freely upon the Middle 
West for food, raw materials and men 
during the Civil War. Since Confeder- 
ate attempts to invade the North were 
repelled, these railway lines remained 
undisturbed. 

The main objective of the North in 
the campaign for control of the Mis- 
sissippi River was to cut the Confeder- 
acy in two and stop the flow of supplies 





‘Snerman «= March to the Sea,’’ painting by Felix Darley. Pageant of America 


BATTLE OF SUPPLY LINES 


eastward from Texas and Louisiana, ~ 





This was finally accomplished by 
Grant’s c = of Vicksburg (July 4, 
1863 ) the occupation of Port Hud- 
son a few days later. 

The Confederate state of Georgia not 
only fed its own people, but provided 
enough food for Lee’s Army of north- 
ern Virginia. Sherman’s celebrated 
march from Atlanta to the sea, late in 
1864, put an end to that. Sherman’s 
troops lived off the fat of the land. 
What they could not eat, or carry away, 
they destroyed. Then they ripped w 
the railroads, so that any stores which 
they had overlooked could not be 
shipped northward to Lee. 


Supply Lines in World War | 


Russia’s efforts in World War I were 
hampered from start to finish by a 
totally inadequate transportation sys- 
tem. Russian troops fought bravely 
and suffered enormous casualties. But 
Russia’s offensives came to a tragic end 
because her few railways and wretched 
roads could not move sufficient supplies 
to the troops at the front. 

The broad Atlantic was the chief sup- 
ply line of the Allies in World War |, 
as well as today. Germany made her 
supreme bid to cut this line in the 
spring of 1917. For a few months, the 
U-boat threatened disaster to the Allied 
cause. But by Autumn, the introduction 
of the convoy system and of better 
methods to hunt down the under-sea 
raiders reduced our shipping losses. The 
flow of American munitions and troops 
to the Western Front finally enabled 
Foch to stage the counter-offensive 
which forced the enemy to ask for an 
armistice. 


Yale University Press. 


During Civil War, supply line between Georgia and Virginia was crippled 
by Sherman’s campaign in Georgia. Union troops ripped up railroad lines. — 
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Youth Makes the Army. riding motercycles with Ar- 
mered Force at Fort Knox are: Pvt. Kenneth Smith (left) and 
Pvt. James Draper, both 18. Pvt. Clyde Herries (upper right of 
page), is 18, weighs 131, but handles a 28-ton tank with ease. 


LAW lowering the draft age trom 

20 to 18 has been approved by 

Congress. The law-makers acted 
on this legislation within two weeks 
after President Roosevelt told a nation- 
wide radio audience that the Army 
needed younger men. Under the old 
draft law, a young man registered at 
18 but could not be called for military 
duty until he became 20. 

The proposed draft law provides 
that the drafting of high school students 
may be delayed so they can complete 
any semester begun in this school year. 
When the Army administers the new 
law, students with special aptitudes 
may be sent to sen eel courses 
at colleges by the Army. 

Why are younger men needed in the 
Army? In his radio speech the Presi- 
dent explained frankly to parents that 
a youthful army was a better fightin 
army, and that the lowering of the draft 
age would mean a quicker victory and 
fewer casualties. 

Secretary of War Henry Stimson told 
Congress that “too large a percentage 
of the men in the Army are over 40.” 
He contended that youths train more 
quickly than older men, and are better 
able to stand the terrific pace of mecha- 
nized warfare. Army officers explain, for 
example, that youths can keep going 
longer with less sleep than men over 30 
years of age. 

General George C. Marshall, Chiet of 
Staff of the U.S. Army, warned that the 
Army's hospitals contained many men 
who were too old to stand the strain of 
war service. If this continues, he added, 
the Army will have to enlarge its hos- 
pital facilities before it even gets into 
action. 

Secretary of War Stimson revealed 
for the first time that the Army now 
has a strength of 4,250,000 men, and 
expects to have 7,500,000 men late 
in 1943. Of this total number, more 
than 2.200.000 will be in the air force. 





The Army will be a highly trained 
force using tanks, jeeps, and other mo- 
torized equipment. 

There are some 6,500 draft boards 
throughout the country. Draft board 
members are appointed by the Presi- 
dent on recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor in their state. They serve without 


pay. 
How Selective Service Works 


Selective Service is an excellent ex- 
ample of democracy at work in a com- 
munity. Each board decides whether 
the men in its own neighborhood shall 
be put in Class I-A (available for mili- 
tary service); in Class II (deferred 
because they are doing “necessary” war 
industry work); in Class III (deferred 
because of dependents—wife, children, 
or parents to support). Class IV is 
made up of men who are unfit. 

Each board is ordered to produce a 
required number (quota) of I-A men 
each month. If a board runs out of 
single men it may fill its quota with 
married men. Thus, one board in your 
town may be drafting married men, 
while a nearby board is putting them 
in Class III. 

The House of Representatives fa- 
vored a draft law amendment to pre- 
vent the drafting of married men ahead 
of single men. This amendment pro- 
vided that all eligible single men in a 
state must be drafted before any mar- 
ried men in that state were called, and 
that all available married men without 
children must be inducted before mar- 
ried men with children were called. 


The Number of Men Available 


The Senate disagreed on this propo- 
sal. It took the position that such a 
proposal would upset draft board sched- 
ules because the November quota in- 
cludes 400,000 men with wives only. 
The list of unmarried men of 20 and 
over is already exhausted, and it will 


YOUNG MEN 


The grueling demands of modern war 
call for drafting of 18- and 19-year-olds 


require at least a month to classify the 
incoming 18-19-year-old group. 

It was also contended that the 18-19 
draft cannot delay for long the drafting 
of married men and fathers. Of the 
2,250,000 — men of 18 and 19, 
who registered last June 30, it is esti- 
mated that more than half will not be 
drafted because they are Lat ra un- 
fit, have dependents, are working in war 
industries, or have already enlisted in 
the armed forces. Following President 
Roosevelt's speech, enlistments of 18- 
19-year-olds increased 100 per cent. 
The Navy, which depends on volun- 
teers and does not get men by the 
draft, has experienced a tremendous in- 
crease in enlistments in the past two 
weeks. 

The above figures indicate that the 
new draft may bring in fewer than 
500,000 young men. 
Army wants 3,250,000 more men by 
1943 it is plain that many married men 
will soon be needed. 


Problem of Industrial Manpower 


Selective Service Director Hershey 
believes, however, that the draft of 18- 
and 19-year-olds may — relieve the 
shortage of manpower on farms. He ex- 
plains that most of the 18-19 group is 


engaged in industry, and will be dr. ed. 


in place of older men now going from 
farms to the Army. Director Hershey 
does not think that the drafting of 18- 


and 19-year-olds from industry will 4 


cause much trouble, since most of them 
are not skilled workers. The 18-19 class 
can replace older men in the Army, 
who can then be sent back to their 
jobs in war industry. 

The 18-19 dsaft is, however, only 
one of the steps we must take to mobi- 
lize our manpower to fight and work for 
victory. (See World Week, October 
12-17, page 8.) Our problem is to see 
that each worker is in the righit job at 
the right time. 


And since the — 
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Wendell Willkie: 


“We can best help by ...a 
real second front in Europe 
. at the earliest . . . mo- 


ment our military leaders will 
approve. Perhaps some of 


them need public prodding.” 


Norman Thomas 
(Chairman of the Executive Committee, Post-War Council) 

Wars can’t be run by Congress, mass meetings or even 
discussion forums, but the people who fight the war and 
pay all its bitter costs have certain rights in it and over it. 

The people have a right to judge war-time economic and 
political controls, and to share in them. Even military policy 
should be subject to the ultimate judgment of the people. 
They cannot decide strategy, but they can pass on policies 
which affront common sense, and threaten destruction to 
the American way of life. 

Our Army will simply eat its head off unless most of it is 
thrown into overseas warfare. It takes, the Army tells us, 
ten and a half tons of shipping to get one soldier to Britain, 
and one and a half tons a month to maintain him there. 

However, I don’t think that the people are in a position 
to answer the question of whether we should open a second 
front. In a military sense, of course, a second front—which 
isn’t a second front but a front in Western Europe—should 
be opened, if it is feasible and when it is feasible. But the 
question of if and when we do not know, least of all on the 
muddled facts given us so far. That is a question, therefore, 
that I am not dogmatizing on, and on which I do not think 
mass meetings can successfully pass. 


Freda Kirchwey 
(Editor and Publisher of The Nation) 
What the people have a right to demand in wartime is 

not a chance to run the war. They have a right to demand, 

first, leaders who will cut through all the routine procedures, 

and drive toward victory by the route that will get there 

soonest and with the least possible damage to life, liberty 

and material welfare. This demand implies a ruthless subor- 

dination of personal, political and private interests to the 

single interest of victory. 

Through Congress, through private organizations and 
parties and unions, as individuals, through the press and 
radio, the people should see to it that every Government 
agency is staffed with men and women who are not only 


2 competent officials but trustworthy democrats. Dollar-a-year 


men, for instance, who worry more about the financial 
future of their industries than about the democratic future 
of their country, should be replaced and the people should 
demand that they be replaced. 

Some people argue that by adjourning or subordinating 
| customary democratic procedures we are surrendering in 
| advance to the dictatorial methods which we are fighting. 
* Lam not impressed by this argument. I am in favor of the 


WORLD WEEK'S FORUM 


SHOULD THE PEOPLE HAVE A GREATER VOICE 
IN THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR? 


Winston Churchill: 


“I welcome this opportunity 
of again emphasizing the un- 
desirability of public state- 
ments or of speculation as to 
the time or place of future 
Allied offensive operations.” 





voice of the people being very strongly registered in all 
matters of Government. On the other hand, I think that it 
is absolutely essential that governmental powers be central- 
ized for the conduct of the war. I think that the alternative 
of that is losses in the war. I think whatever dangers 
democracy runs through a period of concentrated war 
powers is as nothing compared to the danger democracy 
runs through a victory by the Axis powers. 


Senator Styles Bridges 
(United States Senator from New Hampshire) 

The United States is engaged in an all-out war for the 
very existence of our nation. The men and woman who are 
going out to fight will in great numbers give their lives. 
They do not ask in return for all of this that they be per- 
mitted to set the strategy of our fighting forces, or in any 
way run the war. They ask only that those to whom they 
have delegated this responsibility conduct the war wisely. 

The people have never tolerated for long inefficiency 
and confusion. They do not want to conduct this war, but 
they demand the best leadership available in this nation to 
run it for them. Americans are fundamentally a truthful 
people. They don’t like propaganda. They know that a war 
cannot be won without loss of life and weapons. They 
prefer that they be told of the defeats we suffer when we 
suffer them, and not be informed only of the victories 
accomplished. 

I am still afraid that we haven't been giving the American 
people the cold, hard facts of this war. I don’t want military 
secrets or plans divulged, but I would like.to have us know 
as frankly and fully as possible what is going on. 

I don’t quite know why Congressional action lags so far 
behind general public sentiment in the treatment of war 
measures. In my judgment, the American people as a whole 
are ahead of the Administration’s conduct of the war, and 
I will say that certainly of Congress’ action on the war. 
Perhaps it is because we all are not thoroughly informed of 
the facts. : 

I think that only through their elected representatives 


* can individual people actually have anything to say as to 


the conduct of the war. And I think that we should en- 
courage them to take up with their representatives their 
thoughts, their desires and their objections, whatever they 
might be. The only thing I object to is concentrated special- 
interest pressure groups. 


The material on this page is based on a “Wake Up America!” 
radio forum broadcast over the Blue Network by the American 
Economic Foundation. 
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; Johan Bull, the artist who made the drawings on 
| a ORWAY LAUGHS this page, is a Norwegian who migrated to the U. S. 
. 3 in 1922 and became a naturalized citizen. Hit work 
has been published here and abroad. He left New 
: York last fall to enlist with the Norwegian Govern- 
ment-in-Exile in London, and has worked on convoys 

to obtain background for his drawings. 
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A group of German officers were admiring the famous old 
Viking ship at the Bygd Outdoor Museum near Oslo. 


“When th : ” 
“Sp you She eur Wine dite do saat” & es cata. en the war is over,” a German officer told his com- 


panions in a Norwegian train, “we'll withdraw and yew 





“Yes, it is magnificent,” came the . “Wunderbar!” will eet your country beck : ” 

v . ry again... . 

Well, we used to take England every spring with such “on A ne doubt ey ane said an elderly gen- 
boats. tleman seated in the corner. “But what would happen if 


you fellows should win?” 















Refused a dance in an 
Oslo cafe, a German of- 
ficer asked the young 
lady if it was because 
he was a German. 

“No,” she replied, “it 
is because | am @ Nor 
wegian!” 
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A Gestapo agent came upon a young Norwegian sailor 
who was sitting in front of his home in Bergen reading 
a day-old copy of the London “Times.” The German began 
to fume. 

“Who gave you that verboten und verdammt paper?” 
he demanded. 

“No one GAVE it to me,” calmly replied the sailor. 
"I subscribe to it.” 










| x x LAUGHING AT THE ENEMY WILL NOT HELP TO DEFEAT HIM— * * 
: BUYING MORE WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS WILL. 





WHO'S 
The Man Who Intends 
To Come Back 


During the bloody years of World 
War I, Canadian field artilleryman A. 
G L. McNaughton was wounded two 
times while fighting to keep the Ger- 
mans from pushing the Allied forces 
into the English Channel. Today, Lieut. 
General Andrew George Latta Mc- 
Naughton is commander in chief of 
Canadian troops, and he plans tu lead 
them on a return trip across the Chan- 
nel to the battlefields of World War I. 

General McNaughton is a scientist 
who believes that the business of war 
must be waged on a scientific basis. He 
has been president of the National Re 
search Council of Canada since 1935. 
After spending his youth on the prairies 
of Saskatchewan, he distinguished him- 
self as a keen student of electricity at 
McGill University. He won a commis- 
sion as a major in the field artillery 
in 1914. 

By 1918, McNaughton was a briga- 
dier general commanding the Canadian 
heavy artillery. He was called the finest 


A. G. L. McNaughton 


artilleryman in the British Empire 
armies, an honor he still holds. Mc- 
Naughton studied the theory of artillery 
fire and worked out a system that 
greatly increased the. accuracy of the 
guns. During World War I fighting, he 
had his men spend days and nights 
observing the enemy fire, and digging 
up shell fragments, until he knew the 
location and exact size of every gun 
used by the Germans in his sector. 

Visiting an artillery school shortly 
after his return to England in World 
War II, General McNaughton spotted a 
weather-beaten gun that he had used at 
Amiens in 1918. He patted the gun’s 
muzzle affectionately and said, “I got 
some grand shooting out of this one.” 

Critics say General McNaughton has 
not paid enough attention to training 
Commandos and paratroops. But he is 
more interested in building a hard-hit- 
ting army with plenty of tanks and 
heavy guns. And he is sure that his 
Canadians will hit the enemy hard no 
matter how they get across the Channel 
to France. ~ 

Many observers believe it is impor- 
tant to appoint a Supreme Commander 
to direct the operations of all United 
Nations armies in Europe. Among the 
men for this post are Britain’s General 
Sir Alan May Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff; Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
chief of the Commandos; General 










George C. Marshall, Chiet of Staft of 
the U. S. Army; and Lieut. General D. 
D_ Eisenhower, commander of U. §. 
troops in the European theater of war. 
It an agreement cannot be reached on 
one of these officers, General McNaugh- 
ton appears to be the best compromise 
candidate. 

Canada’s soldier-scientist does not 
worry about who gets the Supreme 
Command. He keeps busy training his 
men and studying a worn set of maps 
of the French “invasion coast.” He halts 
his work only long enough to say, “I 
have never done anything else but plan 
for an offensive in Europe.” 

Fifty-five-year-old General McNaugh- 
ton is a slim, tough soldier with a 
bristling grey mustache and greying 
hair. His thoughtful face is dominate 
by a pair of piercing eyes. 

Friends and officers usually call the 
General “Andy.” 








into the rubber 
problem and tests Buna S synthetic. 


Bill Jeffers bites 


When William M. Jeffers, the nation’s 
new Rubber Administrator, had been in 
office only a few days a Congressional 
committee called him on the carpet. 
Members of the powerful Senate Agri- 
culture Committee sharply quizzed Mr. 
Jeffers on Army plans to substitute 
rayon for cotton as a base for heavy 
duty tires. 

The Rubber Administrator replied 
bluntly that if the Army wanted rayon 


William M. Jeffers 


Hard Rubber Man 
From Union Pacific 


he would see that the Army got it, re- 
gardless of protests by anyone. 

“We have been gambling with this 
war much too long,” he growled. “I 
don’t intend to be influenced by any- 
body, any time or anywhere. . . . I will 
make my own decisions and I'll stand 
by them.” 

It was the first time that a govern- 
ment official talked back in such strong 
language to a Congressional committee. 
“He talked like he was going to be his 
own boss,” remarked a fellow Nebras- 
kan, Senator George W. Norris. “We 
need administrators like that.” 

The 66-year-old executive, who left 
his job as president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad to become Rubber Administra- 
tor, admitted he knew nothing about 
the rubber industry. But it appears that 
he has the ability to carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the Baruch rubber 
investigating committee. 

The rubber boss is a tough Irishman 


whose iather helped lay the tracks for 
the Union Pacific. Jeffers quit school at 
14 and went to work for the UP as an 
office boy. He was promoted to telegra- 
pher, train dispatcher, trainmaster, divi- 
ion superintendent, general manager 
and finally, in 1937, president of the 
railroad. 

Five feet eleven inches tall and 
weighing 225 pounds, Jeffers is built 
along the lines of one of the UP’s loco- 
motives. His home is in Omaha, where 
he democratized the Chamber of Com- 
merce by bringing in brakemen, com 
ductors, and engineers as members. He 
has a great respect for the man in the 
street, as evidenced by his favorite re 
mark: “After all, the balance of power 
still eat its meals in the kitchen.” 

Labor union leaders call him “a hard, 
two-fisted bargainer but always on the 
square and ready to do the right thing.” 

Jeffers issued a personal declaration 


of war on Adolf Hitler two years ago, E 


and organized Nebraska’s scrap me 
and rubber collection two months befo 
the national drive was announced. Hé 
follows the news closely. He will evem 
interrupt a conference to switch on hi 
office radio for the latest news bulletin 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


World Week in Review—p. 3 


Discussion of current events is a nec- 
essary part of every classroom teacher’s 
— in these times. To help advance 
intelligent discussion and understanding 
of the news, a few discussion questions 
are presented here. Teachers may find 
that their pupils wish to go more deeply 
into certain points, but these questions 
will serve as a starting point. 

1. Do you think that the. taxation 
rates of the people of Canada and Brit- 
ain are fair standards for judging what 
our own taxation should be? Why or 
why not? 

2. Would you describe the American 
position in the Solomons as one chiefly 
of offense or defense? 

3. Make a list of some luxury goods 
seen in store windows. How many of 
these items could we do without? How 
many of them should be eliminated in 
the interests of the war? 

4. What sort of attitude do you think 
Chile ought to take towards the war? 
What are your reasons for thinking so? 

5. Of what value is it to the Allied 
cause to have American troops stationed 
in Liberia? 

6. What conclusions are you able to 
draw from the OWI’s report on planes? 

7. Give the factors which make the 
submarine problem look better. What 
part of the problem is still vexing? 


Switzerland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia—pp. 13, 14, 15 


The three Central European nations, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Switzer- 
land all occupy somewhat different posi- 
tions in Axis-dominated Europe, but 
they have one important thing in com- 
mon—the large proportion of Germans 
in each country’s population. 

Germans form the preponderance of 
the Swiss population (about two thirds 
of a total of 4,218,000). Yet it is easy 
to see, from Switzerland’s continual re- 
sistance to German rule, that Germans 
in Switzerland regard themselves only 
as Swiss. 

Austrians are also mainly of Teutonic 
stock, but unlike Switzerland, Austria 
and Germany are old allies with a his- 
tory dating back to the Holy Roman 
Empire. Before World War II, dismem- 
bered Austria sought political union 


(Anschluss) with Germany because 
Germany had the needed food, fuel 
and raw material to rebuild shattered 
Austrian industries. But France and 
Great Britain forbade the alliance be- 
cause they wished Austria to serve as a 
buffer state between Germany and 
Italy. Although-Hitler has now brought 
about this union by force, his racial and 
political persecutions are causing much 
opposition among Austrian Catholics, 
Jews, and Socialists. 

Hitler’s seizure of Austria spelled 
Czechoslovakia’s doom, for it meant 
that she was surrounded on three out 
of four sides by Nazi-held territory. 
Map study will prove valuable to pupils 
in discovering reasons for Czechoslova- 
kia’s fall. Although Czechoslovakia had 
mountain ranges which provided a nat- 
ural defense against nations borderin 
her, Germans made up the majority o 
population in the As ta hee or rim 
of Czech territory bordering Germany. 
Thére was also a large Hungarian pop- 
ulation in Czech territory bordering 
Hungary, and Hungary had long been 
an enemy of Czech independence. 
Pupils might color on an outline map 
of Czechoslovakia the areas occupied by 
alien racial populations such as Ger- 
mans, Hungarians and Poles. 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. Do you think Czechoslovakia 
could have been saved from German 


aggression if some other British states- 
man than Chamberlain had attended 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(November 9-14 Issue) 


World Week’s Map of the Month 
Soviet Union Celebrates 25th Anni- 
versary of Russian Revolution 
Nazi Satellites: Hungary, Rumania, 

Bulgaria 
World News in the Light of History: 
China Wins Equality by Abolition 
of Extraterritorial Rights 
Pan-Americana: Landlocked Para- 
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The Heaviest Tax Bill in American 
History 

Inside Washington: Labor and the 
Government 

Builders of America: Alexander 


Hamilton (Picture Biography) 
Aviation: The Atmosphere 














the Munich conference? Which states- 
man would you have chosen? 

2. How great a part do you think 
Switzerland's geographical features 
played in helping her to stay neutral 
during World Wars I and II? 

8. Do you think the Germans’ excuse 
for seizing Czechoslovakia was an ade- 
quate one? 

4, What are the three main nationali- 
ties which make up the Swiss people? 

5. How could invaders enter Switzer- 
land if the tunnels through the Alps 
were blown up? ' 


The Battle of the Supply Lines—p. 8 - 


: This article, like others in Mr. Dorf’s 
series, should serve to show pre how 
history repeats itself. As Patrick Hi 
said, “I know of no way of judging of 
the future but by the past.” In Mr. 
Dorf’s “World News in the Light of 
History,” this idea is given dramatic 
vitality. This week’s article shows, 
through examples, the strategic impo - 
tance of supply lines as a deciding fac- 
tor in victory or defeat. 

Have your pupils check the daily 
newspapers for a period of at least a 
week and then bring to class a list of 
places in the war today whose impor- 
tance lies chiefly in their position as a 
supply base or as a threat to supply 
lines. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Explain what is meant by exterior 
lines of communication as compared to 
interior lines. Use a map to illustrate. 

2. In the light of history, do you 
think that the Nazis in Russia have a 
good or a poor chance of keeping sup- 
ply lines open? 

3. Why did Hannibal find it neces- 
sary to extend his communications with 
Carthage through Spain? What natural 
obstacles did this extendec. supply line 
present? 

4. What were the advantages of cav- 
alry to Genghis Khan’s armies? 

5. Why was it not possible for 
Charles XII to retain some contact with ~ 
his “home base” when he invaded — 
Russia? 

6. What was the main factor con- 
tributing to Napoleon’s humiliation in 
Russia? 

7. Why do you suppose that Bur- 
goyne was better able to keep his sup- 
ply lines intact across Lake Champlain 




























War? 








across the wilderness to the south? 
_ 8. In what way did the East-West 
‘railroad lines aid the North in the Civil 






9. How did Russia’s traditional “al- 
lies” contribute to her own failure in 
World War I? 

10. Why was the U-boat warfare of 
the First World War such a serious 
matter? Of what importance is it today? 


World Week's Forum—p. 10 

Before discussing the article, it might 
‘be wise to have pupils find out what 
they can about each of the persons 
whose opinion is given. Show the class 
that these people are leaders in their 
field but that their opinions do not nec- 
essarily have to coincide, either with 
- each other or with those of the Admin- 
istration. This, of course, is one of the 
main virtues of democracy. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1, What do you think Mr. Thomas 
means by saying “our Army will simply 
eat its cod of unless most of it is 
thrown into overseas warfare”? What 

does he give this statement? 

‘2. Why might a terrible prolongation 
of the struggle, even if we win, mean a 
fatal extermination of all our liberties? 
Is there any way in which we can guard 

such an eventuality, even if we 
are unable to bring the war to a swift 
conclusion? 

8. How do Senator Bridges’ ideas in 
any way support those of Miss Kirch- 

? 


4 What is the difference between 

t by pressure groups and 

ent by the people? What can 

he “little man” do to combat the bad 

effect of pressure groups on Congress? 

5. Do you feel that Mr. Churchill's 

_temark might be interpreted as a rebuke 
to Mr. Willkie? Why? 

6. How representative do you think 
the three forum speakers are of the 
main trends in American public opinion 
today? 

Know Your World—p. 20 


Recent intensification of the south- 
western Pacific battle makes New 
Guinea ef important. For an under- 
standing 


some of the places in the 

headlines and an appreciation of their 

prominence, —_ should study a large 
on which t 


e places mentioned can 
be located. 


Questions for Discussion: 
» 1. What sort of climate has New 
Guinea? Can you explain why? 

2. Show how New Guinea is an “Um- 
brella over Australia.” Locate Port 
Moresby and demonstrate its strategic 


% Can you reconcile the backward- 


ness of the culture of New Guinea and 
the progressiveness of its transportation 


: system? 


4. What are the chief sources of nat- 
ural wealth in New Guinea? Do you 
think the Japanese want the islands for 
its wealth or for some other reason? 


Inside Washington—p. 7 


Classes should understand the im- 
portance of “off-year elections.” Raise 
these questions after classes have taken 
the test in this week’s Victory Quiz: 

1. What reasons are there for voters’ 
apathy in such elections? 

2. By what means can this apathy be 
overcome? 

3. Why may New York's guberna- 
torial elections help to forecast trends 
of the 1944 presidential campaign? 


Who's Who—p. 12 


Canada’s General McNaughton may 
loom large in the news in months to 
come. Will he be given supreme com- 
mand? Class should discuss these ques- 
tions: 

1. Is there a need for a supreme 
command? 

2. What men are being mentioned 
for the post? 

3. What qualities has McNaughton 
for this post? 

For a discussion of how we are meet- 
ing the rubber supply problem, use 
these questions: 

1. What qualifications has Mr. Jef- 
fers for the job of rubber administrator? 

2. What major problems must he 
solve? 

See also “S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G Our 
Rubber Supply,” World Week, Septem- 
ber 98-Octcber 8, 1942. 


Builders of America—p. 17 

John Paul Jones, first naval hero of 
the United States, was a born fighter. 
His whole life was a struggle, and al- 
though he was often disappointed and 
frustrated, he never gave up. Pupils will 
be interested to know that he began his 
career at the age of twelve, when he 
became a sailor. At nineteen he had 
gained the position of chief mate on a 
slave-trading vessel, and at twenty-one 
he was captain of a trading vessel. 

Have class list names of other Amer- 
ican naval heroes, past and present. Can 
members of the class give dere quo- 
tations attributed to some of these men? 
Under what circumstances did each 
man make his fame? Members of the 
class might begin an interesting collec- 
tion of such phrases in the current war. 
Care must be taken that each quotation 
be checked and associated with its 
author. 


Aviation—p. 18 

Weather conditions in peacetime gen- 
erally affect only our comfort and ac- 
tivities, while in wartime they may be a 
matter of life and death. Pupils might 
enjoy making up a list of the various 
ways in which peacetime weather con- 


ditions influence the daily life of the 
U. S., under such headings as farming, 
industry and transportation. 

Meteorology as a profession will be of 
interest to many students. Until recent 
years, training as a meteorologist had to 
be gotten the hard way—by experience. 
Less than three years ago there were 
only three colleges in the United States 
that gave professional training in mete- 
orology. Now, with the increasing use 
of meteorology for aeronautical pur- 
poses, instruction in it is becoming more 
common. 

The material for this article was pre- 
pared by Garrett De Mots of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, under the direction of 
Commander Francis W. Reichelderfer, 
Chief of the Bureau. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. How are the prices which your 
family pays for veh fruits and vege- 
tables affected by weather conditions? 

2. Why do you think the Weather 
Bureau is operated by the U. S. Govern- 
ment? Wold the Weather Bureau work 
as efficiently if it were owned by a pri- 
vate company? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

A fascinating account of the weather 
and meteorologists’ work is G. R. Stew- 
art’s novel, Storm (Random House). 


Calling All Young Men—p. 9 


Within a year’s time hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans now jn 
high school will be in service. How can 
they prepare now for the tasks ahead? 
Have members of the class list specific 
ways in which the school and the com- 
munity can help them make ready. A 
master list should be prepared and, after 
class discussion, hen up with the 
school and community officials. List 
things that can be done with the equip- 
ment at hand. 


War Publications of the Government 


Send to the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for free copies 
of The Unconquered People, Toward 
New Horizons, The Four Freedoms, 
The Price of Free World Victory, and 
other useful pamphlets. See Vital 
Speeches, August 1, 1942, pp. 610-14 
for fuller treatment of Cordell Hull’s 
address on post-war planning. The Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense issues What I 
Can Do. The U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment has a handbook of suggestions on 
the stamp and bond campaign, Schools 
at War. 





Key to “Victory Quiz,” Page 16 


1. 3.3; 4.3. @ 

2. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-F; 
8-T; 9-T; 10-F. 

3. 1-F; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-0 

4. 1-e;.2-b; 3-d; 4-a; 5-c 

5. 1-b; 2-b; 3-d; 4-d; 5-b. 

6. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 
8-T; 9-T; 10-F. 
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Unity Through Understanding is a stud 
guide and discussion manual for use wi 
Americans All, studies in Intercultural Edu- 
cation. The guide is prepared by Marion 
Edman, supervising instructor, Detroit 

ublic schools, and published by the 
ational Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Dis- 
cusses the objectives of intercultural educa- 
tion, summarizes successful activities in 
many fields, and suggests a program for 
local schools. Criteria for evaluation and a 
bibliography are included. Price 25c. 
oO ° °o 


The War Department has prepared out- 
lines for standard pre-induction trainin 
courses to be offered in the junior an 
senior years of high school. Some of these 
‘courses are on fundamentals of electricity, 
machines, radio, and automotive mechanics. 
The outlines are based on technical and 
field manuals of the War Department and 
wil: be distributed to all superintendents 
and principals. 

oO o 

Words at Work, by Christine M. Gibson, 
Committee on Communication, Harvard 
University, is a first step in the direction of 
working out classroom exercises for using 
Basic English as a laboratory course in 
language. Arranged in developing sequence 
to be used at different speeds peer ws to 
the grade level adopting them. (Ortholog. 
ical Institute, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. ) 

oO e ° 


The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., vor 
D. C., publishes a mimeographed bulletin 
called the Revue of Reviews, describing 
current publications of the NEA and its 
departments. Number 1 of the 1942-43 
series lists publications on: In-Service 
Growth, Federal Aid for Education, Visual 
Aids, Orientation of Freshmen, Teacher 
Tenure, Research on Instruction, Science 
Teaching, Support of Education. 

s ° oo 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies will hold a national conference in 
New York City during the Thanksgivin 
holidays, November 26-28. The subject of 
the conference will be the social studies in 
wartime America. Among speakers and dis- 


' cussion leaders will be Allan Nevins, How- 


ard R. Anderson, George S. Counts, Edgar 
»B. Wesley, George Renner, Alvin Eurich, 


© Clark Eichelberger, Walter Kotschnig and 
@ Clyde Eagleton. For full information write 


Wilbur F. Murra, executive secretary, 
NCSS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Careers in the Making, Second Series, 
edited by Iona Robertson Logie, Ph.D. 
(Harper & Brothers) is a book of readings 
in modern biography as studies in voca- 
tional guidance. Among the personalities 
included are Mary Ellen Chase, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Amelia Earhart, Walt 

| Disney, Ralph Adams Cram, Father Flan- 
» agan, Luther Burbank, Vivien Kelems, 


| Secretary of War Stimson, Marian Ander- 
| son, Lou Gehrig; Katharine Hepburn, Wil- 





“OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 





liam Knudsen and many others. Suggestions 
for further reading. 


o 2 o 


The Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, publishers of 
Public Affairs pamphlets, announces the 
publication of a new pamphlet: How to 
Win on the Home Front, by Helen Dallas, 
formerly on the staff of the Institute for 
Consumer Education and author of Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, Chain Stores—Pro and 
Con, and Read Your Labels. The new 
pamphlet tells how to buy, conserve, save. 

With the cooperation of the Foreign 
Policy Association and the Silver Burdett 
Company, the Public Affairs Committee 
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has dag a Teachers Guide, on 
all sg pacers and Headline 
This guide is entitled Teaching War and 
Postwar Problems. It was under 
the supervision of a joint committee headed 
by Dr. Erling Hunt, Teachers e, Cu 
lumbia University, and written - We 
Troelstrup of the social studies’ department 
of the New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois. Single copies of the 
guide may be obtained by teachers free of 
charge from the Silver Burdett Company, 
45 East 17th St., New York City. 
oO o o 

Refugee Settlement in the Dominican 
Republic, a survey conducted under the 
auspices of the Brookings Institv.cion 
(Washington, D. C.) by Dana C. Munro, 
Princeton University. Contains chapters on 
origin of the refugee movement, 
ments, industries, historical and descriptive 
sketch of the Dominican Republic, and 
possibilities for further settlements. 
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On ARE YOUR STUDENTS 
"A QUESTION BOX" MISS JONES? 


& HERE ARE THE ANSWERS Form a Classroom Club | * 
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A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typical 

junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of theif 

Low Classroom Rates adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. Thil 

For Bulk Quantities popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing entef 
taining teading material. 
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“oasis” of democracy and 

free speech, surrounded 
by nations under the rule or 
influence of the Axis. The Swiss are 
a democratic people through and 
through. At the head of their Govern- 
ment is a Federal Council of seven 
men. Each of these men takes his 


ae is an 


ig turn at being President for a year. 
fo . The history of Switzerland as a 
YP nation dates back to 1291, when the 





first steps were taken to unite the 
various cantons (states) into a de- 
fense union against their powerful 
neighbor, Austria. In the 14th cen- 
tury Switzerland’s national hero, Wil- 
liam Tell, led the Swiss to victory 
over the Austrians. 

For hundreds of years, Switzerland 
has been a thriving, well-managed 
nation in which Germans, French, 
and Italians all live peacefully to- 
gether as Swiss citizens. The Swiss 
in their little mountain nation think 
in terms of the whole world. The 
headquarters of the League of Na- 
tions is at Geneva (see map on next 
page). 

The Swiss have many good news- 
papers, and are among the best-in- 


formed of peoples. Geography, for- 





2 typical 
of their 
ids. Thi 
ig enter 


strations 





c each 
each 
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| CENTRAL EUROPE 
SWITZERLAND 


eign languages, and politics are in- 
teresting to almost every Swiss— 
whether he is a dairyman, mountain 
guide, skilled watchmaker or wood- 
carver, or keeper of an inn. 

The Swiss put a high value on 

education. Their schools are first- 
rate. Every year when the pupils 
move up a grade, a Promotion Day 
parade is held. Labor unions. to 
which 80 per cent of the Swiss work- 
ers belong, offer many part-time 
studies. There are schools where 
penniless refugees from the Nazis 
may study languages and learn new 
trades. 
It is amazing that Switzerland, 
with a population of only four mil- 
lion, has been able to remain neutral 
—although surrounded by Germany, 
German-held territory, Italy, and 
Vichy France. The Germans have 
demanded that Switzerland disband 
her army, suppress her free news- 
papers, and allow Nazis to direct 
Swiss factories. But the Swiss refuse 
to yield to the German demands. 

Switzerland, however, cannot 


Meerkamper from Monkemeyer 





























e 3-Page Theme Article 


Switzerland, Austria 


and Czechoslovakia 





Map on Pages 14, 15. 


avoid carrying on trade with Cer- 
many. For Switzerland is entirely 
dependent on foreign trade to live. 
Switzerland is rich in forests, and in 
electric power from her mountain 
streams. But she lacks coal, oil, rub- 
ber, iron, steel, and many kinds of 
food. 

The Swiss used to import these 
goods from the United States, Brit- 
ain, and Russia, as well as Germany, 
France, and Italy. But the United 
Nations have stopped sending goods 
to Switzerland, fearing that the 
would fall into German ) Be. As 
shipments to and from Switzerland 
pass through German-controlled ter- 
ritory, the Germans are the masters 
of Switzerland’s foreign trade. 


DEFENSE PREPARATIONS 


The Swiss know that Adolf Hitler 
may someday decide to attack their 
free country. They are prepared for 
that day. Every able-bodied Swiss 
man receives at least three months’ 
military training at the age of 19. 
The Swiss are excellent shots, and 
every man has a rifle. 

The only entrances into Switzer- 
land are tunnels through the tower- 
ing Alps Mountains. If Hitler should 
move against Switzerland, the Swiss 
are prepared to blow up the tunnels. 
The invaders would then have to use 
craggy paths over the mountains, 
And the mountain passes are all well 
guarded by ski troopers. 

It is reported that an underground 
city has been built in the mountains, 
This city is complete with telephone 
system, power plants, living quarters, 
bakeries, hospitals, gymnasiums, and 
enough supplies to last three years. 
If Switzerland is attacked, the Army 
and the Government may use this 
city as headquarters. 


Photo shows Swiss herdsman blow- 


ing an alpenhorn to call the 
cattle. In distance is the Mat- 
terhorn, majestic Alpine peak. 





HE map on this page shows 

Austria as it was before 1938. 

Most maps of present-day Europe 
do not show Austria at all. For Aus- 
tria, which was the first victim on 
Hitler's list of conquests, has been 
made a province of Germany. 

Yet Austria once was among the 
most powerful nations of Europe. 
Her ay aad location, in the cen- 
ter of the European continent, gave 
her the control of Europe’s “cross- 
roads.” She stood between Germans 
to the north and Italians to the 
south; between the manufacturing, 
trading nations of Western Europe 
and the agricultural lands of Eastern 
- Europe. 

From 1526 on, the history of Aus- 
tria is linked with that of two other 
nations—Czechoslovakia (see oppo- 
site page), and Hungary (to be dis- 
cussed in next week's Theme Arti- 
cle). These three nations were first 
united when they fought together to 
throw back the Turkish invasion of 
Europe. Later on, the Austrian Em- 
perors made Czechoslovakia a part 
of their empire. In 1867 the Austrian 
Empire and the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary were united to form Austria- 


Hungary. 








Photo above: Winter scene in Vi- 
enna. Map shows Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia before the war. 
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AUSTRIA 


Austria’s capital, Vienna, was a 
famous city of culture, music, and 
gaiety in the 19th century and the 
early part of the 20th century. 

Then came World War I. Austria- 
Hungary sided with Germany 
against the Allies, and was defeated. 
When the peace treaty was written, 
Austria-Hungary was broken up. 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia were 
made independent nations. Parts of 
the old Austria-Hungary were given 
to Yugoslavia, Italy, Poland, and Ru- 
mania. 

AFTER WORLD WAR |! 

The new Austrian Republic was 
smaller than the state of Maine, and 
only one-eighth the size of the old 
Empire. 

Austria's democratic form of gov- 
ernment survived until 1934. In that 
year Engelbert Dollfuss, the Chan- 



















cellor, wiped out democracy and set 
up a dictatorship. 

Five months later the Germans 
struck their first blow at Austria. 
Nazi agents assassinated Dollfuss, 


and German troops moved to Aus-’ 


tria’s border. But Italy, which was at 
that time stronger than Germany, 
compelled the Germans to withdraw 
(see last week’s Theme Article). 

In 1938 Hitler again threatened 
Austria. This time Italy was too weak 
to interfere, and German troops 
streamed across the border. The 
weak Austrian Army did not resist. 

Now Austria is sealed tightly from 
the world outside, and little news 
comes through. The steel mills of 
Linz and factories of other cities are 


making war materials for the Ger- © 


man Army. The Germans are using 
Austria’s rich deposits of magnesite 
and iron ore, and her zinc, copper, 
lead, and timber. 

The Nazis have taken much of 
Austria’s food supply. In Vienna, 
which once was famous for its good 
food, the grocery stores sometimes 
have nothing to sell. Viennese house- 
wives showed their displeasure by 
parading with empty market baskets, 
and chanting the Nazi slogan: “We 
thank our Fuehrer for this!” 


Photo at left: Nazi officials at Chan- 
cellor’s Palace in Vienna, after Ger- 
many seized Austria in 1938. This 
was Hitler's first bloodless conquest. 
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quest was Czechoslovakia—a pro- 

gressive, democratic nation that 
had been formed from parts of Aus- 
tria-Hungary after World War I. 

Czechoslovakia was the most pros- 
perous of the smaller European na- 
tions. Her timber lands are among 
the richest in Europe, and she has a 
wealth of mineral resources: coal, lig- 
nite, iron, chemicals. She has many 
steel mills and munitions plants. 

Czechoslovakia is also a rich farm- 
ing country. The chief agricultural 
products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets, corn and hops. 

A small nation, with such wealth, 
was not safe next-door to Nazi Ger- 
many. The Germans decided to seize 
Czechoslovakia. As an excuse, they 
said that they wanted to “liberate” 
the minority of Germans who lived 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechs hoped to get aid from 
Britain and France. But a conference 
was held at Munich, Germany, be- 
tween Hitler, Mussolini, Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain of Britain, and 
Premier Daladier of France. At this 
conference Chamberlain and Dala- 
dier agreed to let the Germans have 
a part of Czechoslovakia. Hitler 
pledged that he would never again 


| second victim of Hitler’s con- 


Czechs fight from Britain! President 
im Exile Benes presents Military 
Cross to squadron of Czechs who 
brought down 36 German planes. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Photo symbolizes darkness of Nazi 
rule. Statue of Jan Huss, Czech na- 
tional hero, looks down on Prague. 


attack Czechoslovakia or any other 
nation. 

Six months later (in March 1939) 
Hitler broke his promise and sent his 
troops into Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechs were defeated in a few days, 
and German troops marched into 
Prague, the capital. 


UNDER NAZI RULE 


Ever since, the Germans have 
ruled Czechoslovakia by methods of 
terror. Czech officials were thrown 
into prison, and Germans took their 
places. Hundreds of Czech students 
were shot, when they held meetings 
against the Germans. 

Hitler appointed Reinhard Hey- 
drich, called “The Hangman,” to 
rule Czechoslovakia. A Czech pa- 
triot shot Heydrich. The Germans 
could not find the man who shot 
Heydrich, and so they selected the 


Dmitri Kessel 


little village ot Lidice tor punish- 
ment. The Germans killed every man 
in Lidice, put all the women into 
concentration camps, sent all the 
children to Germany, and burned 
every building to the ground, 

In answer to this savage crime of 
the Nazis, towns in several of the 
United Nations changed their names 
to Lidice. One of these towns is Li- 
dice, Ill., formerly called Stern Park 
Gardens. The freedom-loving people 
of the world will never forget Lidice! 

In spite of such terror, the brave 
Czechs are continuing to resist the 
Germans. Czech farmers feed their 
milk to the hogs, rather than churn 
it into butter for Germany. 

When the newsreels show Hitler's 
speeches, the Czech audiences begin 
to cough, drowning out the words of 
Der Fuehrer. Boys and girls march 
past German soldiers with a mock 
goose-step, shouting: “Heilt Hitler!” 
This sounds like “Heil Hitler!” but 
it actually means “Curse Hitler!” 

And many Czech soldiers escape 
to the United Nations—to fight at the 
side of our men for the freedom of 
Czechoslovakia. 

(Next week: Nazi Satellites—Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria. ) 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue 
World Week. ; Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edi 


1 THE BATTLE OF THE SUPPLY LINES 


Arrange these events in correct time order by numbering 
the parentheses before each one. (Each right answer counts 


4. Total, 20.) 


) Burgoyne’s supplies captured by American patriots. 
) Foch h 


( 

( 

( 
Georgia. 

( 


alts German offensive. 
) Sherman’s March to the Sea cuts Lee’s supplies through 


) Genghis Khan conquers most of Asia. 
(_ ) Napoleon establishes supply depots at key points in 
Russia. 


Score 


2 WORLD WEEK’S FORUM 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, the letter F if 
it is false. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 

1. T F Norman Thomas believes the people are in a posi- 
tion to decide whether there should be a second front. 

2.T F According to the Army it takes ten and a half tons 
of shipping to get one soldier to Britain. 

8. T F In the opinion of Freda Kirchwey, the people have 
a right to demand aggressive leaders, even if this means the 
subordination of personal, political and private interests. 

4. T F The risk of granting extraordinary powers, she says, 
is much more to be feared than the risk of losing the war. 

5. T F Freda Kirchwey believes the people should have a 
strong voice in all matters of government. 

6. T F Most Americans, says Sen. Styles Bridges, would 
prefer not to know of our defeats. 

7. T F In his opinion, Congress is far ahead of public 
opinion in enacting war measures. 

8. T F Senator Bridges sees pressure groups exerting a 
dangerous effect on Congress. 

9. T F He does not, .owever, object to the people’s urging 
their governmental representatives to act in accordance with 
honest public opinion. 

10. f F Wendell Willkie frowns on public 
about a second front. 


statements 


Score 


3 INSIDE WASHINGTON 


If the statement is a fact, circle the letter F; if it is an 
opinion, circle the letter O. (Each right answer counts 4. 
Total, 20.) 

1. F O Under our democratic system, 
must be held every two years. 

2.F O About 20,000,000 fewer voters will cast their ballots 
this year than did in the last pas election. 

3. F O The New York election is important because it may 
forecast the trend of the 1944 ecuuttestail Giemsa. 

4.F O “Big Jim” Farley will have a strong voice in the 
next Democratic national convention if Bennett is elected 
governor. 

_ F O Thomas E. Dewey will be elected governor of New 
Yor 


national elections 


Score 


A. AVIATION 


Match the phrases in the right-hand column with ¢ 
names in the left hand column. (Each right answer co 
2. Total, 10.) 

. Levier a. invented the thermometer 

2. Torricelli b. invented the barometer 
3. Lieut. Maury c. suggested weather maps 

. Galileo d. mapped prevailing winds over oceans 
. Brandes e. father of weather prediction 


Score 


5 SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each ¢ 
the following statements. (Each right answer counts & 
Total, 10.) 

1. Switzerland’s national hero is (a) Jan Huss; (b) Willi 
Tell; (c) Edouard Benes; (d) Engelbert Dollfuss: 

2. The original town of Lidice was in (a) Switzerland; (b} 
Czechoslovakia; (c) Austria; (d) Illinois. 

3. Before World War I Czechoslovakia was a part of (ajm 
Germany; (b) Russia; (c) Poland; (d) Austria-Hungary. 

4. The capital of Austria is (a) Pilsen; (b) Prague; (c) Ling 
(d) Vienna. 

5. The Nazi ruler of Czechoslovakia, called “The Hangman, 
was (a) Hermann Goering; (b) Reinhard Heydrich; (c) Gustav 
Himmler; (d) Rudolf Hess. 


Score __ 


6 CALLING ALL YOUNG MEN 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, the letter F 
if it is false. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) } 

1. T F Drafting of high school students will in every cat 
be deferred until after graduation. 

2. T F Younger men are needed in the Army because they 
endurance is greater and they can be trained more quickly. 

3. T F At present the Army contains about 2,500,000 

4. T F Draft board members are paid well for 
services. 

a F F 
month. 

6. T F The House favored an amendment stating that all 
men without children would be drafted before men 
children. 

ae ee 
velt’s speech. 

8. T F The new draft will call up probably fewer than 
500,000 young men. 

9. T F Hershey believes that the drafting of 18-19 year 
olds will help relieve farm labor shortages. 

10. T F According to Hershey, the drafting of 18-19 yout 
olds will upset the war industries. 


. 


Each board must produce a quota of I-A men each § 


Enlistments have increased since President Roose 


Score 


Total VQ Score 
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cal BUILDERS OF AME ERICA ~ [Bl 


—~ PAUL JONES (1-1 DRAWN BY reat Roma 


Our First Naval Hero 

AVY DAY, October 27, marked the 167th 

birthday of the U. S. Navy. In this war [ 
year, it is fitting that we honor the Scots- 
man, John Paul Jones, whose fighting spirit 
still inspires the officers and men of our Navy. 

The bloody three-and-a-half-hour battle 
between Jones’ Bon Homme Richard and 
the English frigate Serapis was one of the 
most famous sea fights of history. 

After the war, Jones was invited by Rus- 
sia to build up her Navy. Hampered, he 
returned to Paris, died penniless. His forgot- | was THE FIRST AMERICAN 
ten grave was discovered in 1913 and his | VESSEL TO FLY THE STARS | & 
ashes were brought to America. Over his | AND STRIPES. IN THIS LITTLE 
tomb at the Naval Academy in Annapolis | SHIP, JONES BOLDLY RAIDED | 


are his stirring words: “I have not yet begun | WHITEHAVEN, ENGLAND, AND 
to ~ ol - CAPTURED THE WARSHIP DRAKE. 


HOMME RicHann! i Te 
wv . 
WER CANNON A HER OECKS Le ¢ YOUR 2 COLO 
aon 2 ARE TOO ROTTEN 70 i 
HOLD TH : 


AB Rival OFFICER WON COMMAND OF © 
THE RANGER, AND IT WAS MANY 


MONTHS BEFORE JONES GOT AN OLD | faRPASt sme Beit a 
Sen Feioes 7H FRENCH ne mamas ( Ta On SEPTEMBER 23, 1779, JONES’ SHIP ATTACKED 


- a, CANNON THE SERAP/S WHOSE POWERFUL GUNS SOON 
dang - Acta . Portes nay \ee == J | CRIPPLED THE BON HOMME R/CHARQ. BUT JONES 
: FLOORED A SAILOR WHO TRIED 
TO SURRENDER AND ROARED 
DEFIANCE AT THE ENEMY ! 


ABs THE BATTERED BOY HOMME RICHARD | | G/ONES FORCED THE PRISONERS TO PUMP WATER FROM 
SANK LOWER IN THE WATER, 200 ENGLISH THE GON HOMME R/CHARO. THEY KEPT THE SHIP AFLOAT 
PRISONERS ON BOARD WERE RELEASED AND| | LONG ENOUGH FOR JONES TO FORCE THE SEMAPIS‘COM- 
THREATENED TO CAPTURE THE R/CHARO! MANDER TO SURRENDER. JONES BOARDED THE SERAM/S 
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* ETEOROLOGY-—the science 
M of weather—is a very im- 
: portant aid to aviation, 
both in peace and war. In peace- 
time, the safety of air transportation 
depends largely on the weather 

man’s forecasts. In wartime, know!]- 
edge of weather conditions is abso- 
lutely necessary in planning air raids 
and other air operations. 

The history of meteorology begins 
with the Ancient Greeks. During the 
5th century B.C., they recorded the 
*direction of the wind. A century 
later, in India, rainfall measurements 
were taken. 

It was nearly 2,000 years until the 
next great step in meteorology. In 
1592 A.D., the Italian astronomer 
Galileo invented the thermometer, 
for the measurement of temperature. 


Fifty years later another Italian 
scientist, Torricelli, invented the 
barometer. This instrument measures 
the pressure produced by the weight 
of the atmosphere above us. 

With these instruments, the ther- 
mometer and the barometer, meteor- 
ologists could take a fairly complete 
weather observation. The science of 
Weather began to make rapid pro- 
gress. In 1820 Brandes, a German, 
suggested that weather could best 
be presented for study on a map. 

About 1850 Lieut. Matthew F. 
Maury of the U.S. Navy prepared 











ATION... 


_ The Science of Weather 


maps giving the prevailing wind di- 
rections over the oceans. 

Levier, a Frenchman, studied a 
storm that occurred on the Black Sea 
during the Crimean War (1854- 
1856). Levier collected a great deal 
of information about the period 
when the storm occurred, and made 
weather maps. When he studied 
these maps, he learned that the storm 
had followed a regular path. He de- 
cided that the future course of a 
storm could be predicted by know- 
ing its past movements. 

WEATHER PREDICTION 

Levier’s work was the beginning 
of weather prediction. Networks of 
weather observation stations were 
built in most nations of the world. 

The study of weather in the upper 
air was developed during the 20th 
century. Meteorologists first used 
kites and balloons, and later, planes. 
After the development of the radio 
came the invention of the radio- 
sonde. This is an instrument which 
is carried aloft in a balloon, and au- 
tomatically records temperature, hu- 
midity, and air pressure as it goes. 


KEN TOM VEEN GO] Se IANNIS 


At the same time, the radiosonde 
transmits the information back to the 
ground station. 

U.S. Weather Bureau. This fov- 


ernment agency was established in 
1890, as a part of the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1940 it .was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Two of the Weather Bureau’s chief 
duties are: to make weather obser- 
vations, and to issue forecasts. 

There are between 300 and 400 
stations which make an observation 
once a day. Many stations make an 
observation every hour. The obser- 
vations are transmitted in code, by 
telegraph or teletype, to collection 
centers. 

Weather forecasts are issued by 
stations called district forecast cen- 
ters. Each station issues forecasts for 
the states which are located nearby. 
At other stations, known as airway 
forecast centers, forecasts are pre- 
pared especially for pilots. 

If the weather man doesn't give 
you as much information as he used 
to, don’t blame him. Blame the Axis. 
Our enemies would like to have in- 
formation and predictions about U.S. 
weather, to guide their U-boats, 
ships, and planes. That is why the 
Weather Bureau has reduced the 
amount of information given to the 
public. 

(Next Week—The Atmosphere.) 
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BIGGEST $1 PLANE IN JU. S. 
. Huge 7 Ft. CONDOR Soarer 
Ye You can’t get a better 
Ss) design for learning 
enone of advanced 
American . “ae “a 
“MUSTANG” SARs 
(P-51) 
A tough, vicious 
fighter that’s BIG in Sg 
the news today. Sports 6 flush type mounted ma- 
chine guns. Flies over 350 m.p.h. Model $ 
span is 27-3/16". C-D Master Kit SF-91! 3 
Order from your dealer, or direct. Rush Se for 
Big Catalog showing scores of C-D models (from 
25c to $12.50). No free copies. 


Kit VE-5019 


Cleveland Model & Supply Co. Ine., 
45088704 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohic 
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MA RTIN B-2 6 Deadly twin-engine attack bomber, said to 


be faster than many pursuit planes of the 
MEDIUM BOMBER Axis. Helped make history in the Midway 
and Coral Sea battles. B-26s are now in 
service as torpedo planes in the Aleutians. They have power turrets and self- 
sealing fuel tanks, and are powered by Pratt & Whitney air-cooled engines. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 





against enemy submarines is a light 

sub-chaser—called the “Sea-Skimmer” 
—which hops over the waves armed 
with four depth charges that can be 
replaced. with torpedoes. (See illustra- 
tion on page 3, World Week, October 
26.) Two things made the new weapon 
important: (1) It is driven by an air- 
plane propeller, not a water propeller, 
and therefore cannot be detected by 
listening devices from enengy subma- 
rines. (2) It is made of plywood, a 
non-strategic material, and therefore 
can be turned out by thousands in a 
short time. 

Wood, a non-critical material, is 
more and more being used to ease the 
demands made on our carefully hoarded 
supplies of critical materials like steel 
and aluminum. Certain parts of bomb- 
ing and pursuit planes are made of 
wood. Training planes and gliders are 
constructed of wood. The MTB boats 
that harried Japanese shipping at Ba- 
taan (see p. 23) were made of wood. 

The Curtiss-Wright Corporation has 
announced that it will soon put into 
production an Army cargo plane, made 
mostly of wood, that will be as large as 
the DC-3 commercial transport. But 
these planes will not be like the wooden 
“flying crates” of World War I days— 
put together with “spit and glue and a 
prayer.” They will be made of plywood. 


Sandwiched Wood 

What is plywood? 

Wood, whether in the form ot stand- 
ing timber in the forest, or boards 
piled high in a lumber yard, absorbs 
moisture and swells out of shape. Dry 
wood, when struck with sufficient torce 
can be split along the grain. Plywood is 
science’s answer to these shortcomings. 
Instead of sawing a tree into boards 
and beams, the log is put in a giant 
lathe that peels off the wood in thin 
sheets the same way a carpet is un- 
rolled. These sheets of wood are trom 
a tenth to a seventh of an inch thick. 
They can be cut into any width desired. 
One sheet may be forty feet wide 

The sheets or plies of wood are then 
covered with plastic resin and piled on 
each other like the layers of a sandwich. 
The grain of each layer runs crosswise 
to the grain of the layer below it. The 
strength of wood runs with the grain, 
and in this way each layer counteracts 
the tendency of the layer below it to 
warp or split. Plywood is as strong in 
one direction as it is in another. 

The wood and resin—which is water 


Je Navy’s newest weapon in its war 


and weatherproof — re-inforce each 
other, making a material that is stronger 
than either of them—just as aluminum 
and an alloy re-inforce each other to 
make duralumin. 

Pound for pound, plywood can match 
the strength of metals and is replacing 
steel and aluminum. We think of alu- 
minum as one of our lightest metals—it 
weighs only 160 — per cubic foot. 
But plywood made of spruce, which is 
a light wood, weighs only 30 pounds 
per cubic foot. Where the aircraft part 
can be five times as thick as if it were 
made of aluminium—in the wing, for 
instance — plywood can pinch hit for 
aluminum. 


Even the Sawdust 


Just as there are no left-overs in the 
meat-packing industry—we use all of 
the pig but the squeal—so there is no 
waste in wood manufacture. The wood 


WOOD GOES 10 THE FRONT 


cellulose of waste wood is mixed with™ 
certain acids and it becomes raw sugar. 
The sugar finds its way into alcohol 
which eventually becomes explosives or 
synthetic rubber. Even sawdust is used 
for this, purpose. Sawdust can also be 
made into a material so hard that it is 
difficult to drive a nail into it. 

Lignin, the substance which gives 
the cellulose cells of wood _ their 
strength, is a by-product of the manu- 
facture of pulp paper. It used to be 
thrown away as waste—but no longer. 
A number of plastics are now made 
from lignin. 

Finally -knock wood—we don’t have 
to wo ry about any shortage of wood 
for quite a while. Before the war, Japan, 
which has little standing timber, was 
our best customer for wood. And we 
have four times as much standing tim- 
ber as Germany and_ the occupied 
countries. 








ON A CAREER IN 
AVIATION! 








Nothing offers you greater opportunities than a career in aviation! Get started 
now! Tie-in your schoolwork with actual flight training. Then you can serve 
« America in military aviation when you are of age. And you can assure yourself 


a successful peacetime future. 


If you are 16 or over you can learn to fly now with as little as 8 hours of dual 


instruction .. . 









Get Thia 
Booked on 
“HOW TO FLY” 








ro 


in the famous Piper Cub Trainer. See your Piper Dealer for a 
flight demonstration. Send today for the booklet 
“You, Too, Can Fly!” 


& PIPER 


POINTS THE WAY TO 


WINGS FOR ALL AMERICA 


MAIL COUPON TODAY «> (ame 


J PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
! DEPT. 8C112, LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 


Please send me the booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!” 
| and Piper catalog for which I enclose 10c in stamps 
or coin for postage-handling. 








This booklet, especially prepared NAME 
by a government -certificated 
fligh 
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t instructor, clearly explains t 
t principles. | 
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IN THE NEWS 


NEW GUINEA 


ORT MORESBY, vital United Na- 
D::. stronghold in New Guinea, is 

the prize for which the Japanese 
were trying to fight their way over the 
Owen Stanley Mountains. 

New Guinea is one of the “hot spots” 
in the war—a hot spot literally. New 
Guinea bakes and steams in the day- 
time, cooling off only slightly in the 
mosquito-ridden darkness. 

The Australians call New Guinea the 
“umbrella over Australia.” So long as 

the United Nations hold Port Moresby, 
attacks on Australia from the north are 
almost impossible. Port Moresby also 
is vital to Allied offensive action. 

The interior of New Guinea, which is 
the second largest island in the world 
(Greenland is the largest), is dense 
jungle, nearly — assable, and filled 

huge, blood.th irsty leeches. Head- 
hunting and cannibalism are still prac- 
ticed among the more remote tribes. 
Fierce pygmies live in the foothills. 

Ranging in color from a copper hue 
to deep black, the more civilized natives 
seem to be inclined to favor the United 
Nations. Obviously they do not under- 
stand the principles of either side, but 
they apparently take pleasure in sniping 


PLACES 


Houses in New Guinea are built on 
stilts to keep out termites, rats. 


at occasional Japanese. The natives 
have been under Australian governor- 
ship since World War I. 

Despite the fact that many of its in- 
habitants live in a primitive, stone-age 
culture, New Guinea has been air- 
minded for some time. There are more 
than forty civilian air fields on the 
island. Most of them are not suitable 
for military use. The reason for this 
surprising number of air fields is simple: 
flying is the only practical means of 
getting around. 

The Owen Stanley Mountains, which 
run northwest and southeast along the 
spine of New Guinea, reach a height 
of 6,500 feet. They are covered with 
steamy jungle, and food and munitions 
for United Nations troops fighting in the 
mountains must be brought in “by na- 
tives and pack horses. 

Before World War I, New Guinea 






Australian News & Information Bureau 
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strategy of Glotal War 


was a German possession. Up to the 
time when fighting began, German mis- 
sionaries and scientists were still there, 
doing the Fuehrer’s fifth column work. 
Many of the natives proudly flaunted 
mirrors whose backs bore a likeness of 
Hitler. 

Gold and oil have lured white men to 
the islands in the past. There are also 
coal, copper and silver. Very little food 
is available, aside from paw-paws, ba- 
nanas and cocoanuts. There are few 
native animals. 
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AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


FOR MORE POWER 
TO YOUR PEN 


All others 50c. 





“Elsie” works for The Borden Com- 
pany with a technique all her own. 
Higgins American India Inks have been 4 yaj,sis ine COMPLETE COLOR RANGE 
working for artists, engineers, drafts- 
men and students in their chosen tech- 
niques for more than three generations. 

This and other illustrations appear 
in Higgins new “Techniques” pam- 
phlet. One copy only free to art in- 
structors writing on school stationery. 
















Brush drawing in Higgins Ink 
by Keith Ward. Courtesy 
of The Borden Company. 
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HIGGINS INK CO, INC, 
271 NINTH ST. BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
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BADMINTON ACT 


E'VE seen trained seals, trained 

dogs, and trained mice on the 
stage. But never, until we saw Ken 
Davidson and Hugh Forgie, had we 
seen trained badminton players. 

Ken and Hugh are partners in the 
greatest badminton act in the world. 
All it consists of is a seven-point match 
on the stage. But in the ten minutes it 
takes them to play it, you see some 
astounding action. 

Both tear around the court like junior 
cyclones. Davidson’s placements and 
trick shots are uncanny; Forgie’s power 
hitting and recoveries are breath-taking. 

They formed their partnership in 
1936. Since then, they have played be- 
fore 6,000,000 people in four countries. 
In England they made a record-break- 
ing run of 38 weeks in the famous Lon- 
don Palladium, after which they gave 
a command performance before King 
George and Queen Elizabeth. 

They were just as sensational in Scot- 
land and Ireland. Then they came to 
the United States for a tour. 

They've played in the largest theatre 
in the world, the Radio City Music Hall 
in New York City; the largest indoor 
sports arena, Madison Square Garden; 
and have appeared over television and 
in several movie shorts and news reels. 

Neither took up the game until he 
was about 17. Forgie, who is Canadian, 
was an all-round athlete whose biggest 
ambition was to become a professional 
ice hockey star. He took up badminton 
to keep in shape during the off-season. 
Davidson, an Englishman, was an in- 
ternational cricket player. 

—H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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| Forgie’s hitting is breath-taking 
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* Only Wilson makes -the 
famous “Strata-Bow”™ frames 
It is unexcelled for balance; 
correct weight, strength and 
fine workmanship. Endorsed 
by experts. Played by thou- 
sands; 

Your dealer has many mod- 
els at a wide range of prices: 
Wilson gut* and Nylon 
stringing. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New yl 


York and other leading cities. 





*Made by Wilson & Co.. Packers, Chicago 
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Zoot Suit? 


Frank McHugh wecently returned 
from a tour of Gur Army camps in Eng- 
land and Ireland in which he, along 
with Al Jolson, Allen Jenkins and Pa. 
tricia Morrison, helped to entertain our 
soldiers who are stationed there. The 
other night McHugh was relating some 
of his experiences, and he told of an 
incident that occurred after he had 
played a camp somewhere in England. 















After the show, while they were mix- 
ing with the soldiers, one of them got 
Frank McHugh in a corner and said, 

“Stand there a minute while I look at 
you.” McHugh did. 

“Now,” said the 
around.” McHugh did. 

“Turn around again,” 
McHugh did. 

“Just one more thing,” said the sol- 
dier. “Start walking toward me.” Mc- 
Hugh did, 

“That’s all,” said the soldier, “and 
many thanks. Gee, it’s great to look at 
an American suit again.” 


Sidney Skolsky in New York Post 


soldier, “turn 


said the soldier. 
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7 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 10 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 
3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing = picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
” of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 










Read These Rules Carefully 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42ad St., New York, 
N. ¥., to arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, World Week and Junior 
Scholastic, February 1, 1943 issues. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prise identical 
with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 





Hut Sutl 
Explanation of technical militan 


terms: 
Hut—one, as in 
Fup.” 
Harch — march, as in 
Harch.” 
Harms—arms, as in 
Hreezint—present, as in 
Harms.” 
Harrite—right, as in “Harrite dress,” 
Hrreuh—rear, as in “Hrreuh Harch,”? 
Toon—platoon, as in “Toon Halt.” 
Awplescowfa—all present and - ac- 
counted for, as in “Toonawplescowfa.” 
The Ladd-Fieid Midnight Sun, Ladd-Field, Alagsks © 


“Hut, Tup, Th 3 
“Forwa 1 


“Horder Harms,”) 
“Hreezint 


Sucker Dept. 
The customer addressed a salesgirl at 


a counter where candies and nuts were @ 
“Are you in charge of the # 


on display. 
nuts?” 
0,” she replied, 
the suckers.” 
And did you hear about the girl who 
asked for “Neon” stockings, if they had 
them in light shades, and weren't out? 


How’s That? 


Customer: “These sleeves are a mile 
too long.” 
Tailor: “How much shall I take off?” 


Customer: “Oh, about half an inch.” 


Tough Cover 


Doctor: “Did you take that box of 
pills?” 

Patient: “Yes, but I don’t feel an 
better. Maybe the lid hasn't come 
yet.” 


Mrs. Jones: “Johnnie, why didn’t you 
call me when that little boy next door 
started throwing stones?” 

Johnnie: “What for? Heck, you 
couldn't hit a barn door!” 














Kirher Atkins in Collet ®® 
Joe's always alert. if he i: 
playing, he’s listening for pla 
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THEY WERE EXPENDABLE, by W. L. 

White (Harcourt Brace). 

They Were Expendable — probably 
the best book written about the war 
since Pearl Harbor—is the story of the 
last days of Bataan and Corregidor. It 
consists of fisthand reports by four of 
the survivors of the famed Motor Tor- 
pedo Boat Squadron 3 — Lieutenants 
Bulkeley and Kelly and Ensigns Akers 
and Cox—as told to the author in their 
own words. Here’s a true story that 
makes the average adventure tale seem 
like tame reading indeed. 

In the language of war, to be “ex- 
pendable” is to be left without hope of 
possible aid or rescue, to hold some im- 
possible position as long as it can be 
held. The time so gained, in the cold 
evaluation of the campaign, is worth 





This was the bitter truth about the 
defense of the Philippines, which Mr. 
White calls “America’s little Dunkirk.” 

They Were Expendable does not 
make for very complacement reading. 
Mr. White’s book will make you fight- 
ing mad, and it will make you sad. 

The Motor Torpedo Boat (MTB) 
Squadron 8 consisted of six seventy-foot 
speedboats, each armed with four tor- 
pedo tubes and four fifty-caliber ma- 
chine guns. They were light. boats, made 
of plywood, but designed to go as fast 
as a fast automobile on a smooth high- 
way. When Cavite was bombed into 
bloody flesh and rubbish, the MTB 
boats had already taken up their patrol 
along the shores of Luzon. 

Quite calmly the officers tell us that 
when trouble began they discovered 
their entire gasoline supply had been 
sabotaged. It had been doped with wax 
so that the engines were likely to quit 
at the most critical moment. Also all 
their replacement parts, so vital for 
these motors, had been bombed out of 
existence. In spite of this, what they 
did to enemy shipping was something 
the Japs won't soon forget. The stories 
of individual courage and quick think- 
ing which are told in this book will 
make you proud to be an American. 
—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 

in Book of the Month Club News 





more than you and your equipment. 
ABOUT 


BITS peor 


64-Dollar Question 

When President Roosevelt was in 
Los Angeles on his recent tour of the 
nation’s production and training cen- 
ters, the only actor he saw and spoke to 
was Donald Crisp. Crisp, who had just 
received his commission as a lieutenant 
colonel in the intelligence service, was 
approached by an officer who said: 
“The President would like to talk to 
you.” 

“The President?” said Crisp, in 
amazement. “Am I to go to Washington 
to see him?” The officer replied: “The 
President is outside. Just follow me.” 
Crisp did and there was President 
Roosevelt sitting in his car, smiling. 

Mr. Roosevelt shook hands and said, 
“I know you. You're Donald Crisp. I 
saw your picture How Green Was My 
Valley three times, and I enjoyed it 
more the’ third time than I did the first.” 

“Thank you, Mr. President,” said 
Crisp, “that is very flattering.” “Why 
don’t you ask me,” said President Roose- 
velt, “why I enjoyed it more the third 
time than I did the first time?” “All 
right, Mr. President,” said Donald- 
Crisp, “why did you enjoy it more the 
third time than the first?” 


“Because,” said the President, “I had 
something in my eye and | wept so 
much that it washed itself away.” 


—Sidney Skolsky in New York Post 


Nickel, Nickel, Nickel 

Every year, Lowell Thomas organizes 
a soft-ball game at Pawling, N. Y., with 
men in the news making up the players 
on each side. One year, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, was 
on one of the teams. 

The afternoon was hot and dusty, 
and at the end of the seventh inning 
Morgenthau hurried to a stand where 
soft drinks were being sold. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury _ sec in his left 
pants pocket, in his right pants pocket, 
in his back pockets. Finally, the man 
who asked for the largest taxes in the 
nation’s history turned to his team- 
mates and pleaded: “Can any of you 
fellows lend me a nickel for a ‘coke’?” 


“Hedline”’ 
Simplified spelling was among the 
causes that were dear to Theodore 
Roosevelt. While President he caused 
great consternation by ordering the 
Government Printing Office to use 300 
simplified spelling Scien in all docu- 
ments. The day he left the presidency, 
a New York newspaper that had always 
fought Roosevelt and his policies ran 
its story of his departure from office 
with the one-word headline: “Thru.” 













Don't risk making surface pimples worse 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary, 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls <a 
make-up right over Poslam. The 

properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults co thousands during 35 ‘ul years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generous sample, write postcard 
Poslam . B.3 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. 





HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA AND CAPS 


Manufactured by 
Champion Knitwear Ce., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dept. V 




















Parliamentary Law Dramatized 


Tells why, when and what te say. 90 pp. 50c. 
The Personclity Press, University Place, Lincoln, Neb. 
STAMPS 
VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan 
xanyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmall—Map Stemps 


—with Big Catalogue—al) f 5e for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept 8B. TORONTO, CANADA. 
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DON'T LET THIS 
HAPPEN TO YOU 


Up your PQ (Personality Quotient) and just 
watch how easy it is to get in the groove . . . 
to make things click socially. Send 15¢ today 
for WATCH YOUR PQ—a book that’s jammed 
full of brass tacks information on improv- 
ing your personality. 







itustrations 
ONLY 15¢ Each 
Reduced from 25c 
ONLY 10c Each 
for 10 or more copies 


Send cash, check or 
money order today 
for your copy to: 


SCHOLASTIC [2g Lv yy 


BOOKSHOP &2%x- : 
430 Kinnard Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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vz better let us do the fecin’ Mr Potts!” 





To a young man about to marry, the 

classic advice from Punch was the one SEND YOUR 

word: ““‘DON’T”! 
We urge that same advice on all 2 TYPEWRITERS 

handy men around the house—or the TO WAR 

office—whose trusty screwdrivers itch 

to open up a typewriter. Remember snes eis incall 

first that the modern typewriter, stan- 600,000 more standard typewriters, made 

dard or portable, is a precision mechan- since Jan. 1, 1935. Sell all the L C Smiths 

ism, beautifully adjusted. Remember yee cam Sp RENE ots any SS ae 

‘ branch office—and help the war effort! 

second that if your well-meant efforts a 

do wreck a typewriter today, you can’t 

replace it for love or money! And third S f 

—our skilful specialists can repair your th po fs 

machines cheaper, better, faster. * Mm d OT On a 
Why take chances? Let our branch OFFICE PORTABLE 


or dealer fix it, Mr. Potts—or Mr. Typewriter Service 
Office Manager or Mrs. Citizen. LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NY 











“War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for craftsmanship of 
the highest order . . . skill won through many years of making America’s finest 
office and portable typewriters. 











